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Observation confirms a suspicion that the upper or “ruling” class is not 
the real target of the nascent peoples’ democracies. The members of 
this class, no longer too many in an increasingly egalitarian world, 
usually seem able to follow their bank accounts to Switzerland. No, the 
guileless pigeon is the middle-class — at least that very large part of it 
which is educated, responsible and patriotic. The eventual flight, deten- 
tion, or gagging of this initially sympathetic element heralds the advent 
of a “peasants and workers” society with all its familiar consequences. 

News reports suggest that this is what is happening in Cuba. But 
a sensation-prone press is not a reliable guide and time, in its tiresome 
way, will only tell. It is quite possible that, like Mexico, Cuba will remain 
for a while in the banlieues of communism, then evolve its own system of 
government within which it can live not too uncomfortably alongside its 
neighbours 

In the meantime, it is important to remember that Premier Castro's 
techniques, so dismaying, even repellent to us, make sense within the 
context of revolution. The imagination and aspirations of a vast, illiterate 
or semi-literate populace have to be kept warm until a government, ill- 
equipped with honest civil servants, has the arduous, empirical rebuild- 
ing of a country, literally from the ground up, safely under way. For 
all the numinous quality of those four-hour harangues of the premier, 
hundreds of thousands of Cubans for the first time have a sense of their 
own human worth, of being addressed as partners, neither bullied nor 
ignored 

What we really want to hear about under all the noise, is what 
success attends the primary tasks. We know that new schools are being 
built. We know that of the professional people few teachers have left 


the country. What are they doing? Both formal schooling and adult 


education have made awesome advances in other parts of the Caribbean. 


Have we any reason to believe the Cuban government will not learn 
from these experiences involving problems so similar. to their own? 
Popular education is a prerequisite of popular government. What to 
listen for is the first word of a local election 
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LOCAL LEADERSHIP 
IN 
LONDON 


Ilys Booker 


It has probably been thought that the term ‘community development’ 
applies almost exclusively to the growth of social consciousness in the 
under-developed countries. It has become very clear, however, that 
much of the work being done in London today in the post-war housing 
schemes is community development in the real sense. For the past ten 
vears and more there has been a considerable growth of local leadership, 
developing autonomous groups committed to community service, often 
managing smail neighbourhood centres and organizing social and recrea- 
tional activities for the various age groups ‘on the estate’. 

Since 1946 the vast rehousing programme in London coupled with 
improved economic circumstances has caused a minor social revolution 
Thousands of London people who have lived for generations in a tight 
social pattern have moved away from strong ties and into what is, in 
effect, another culture pattern. With the completion of almost every 
new housing scheme people move from familiar places and in the new 
setting begin at once to rebuild a community feeling. It is impossible 
to know how many social clubs, tenants’ associations and community 
clubs there are on London's housing estates but well over one hundred 
are known to the London Council of Social Service and it is certain 
that this is only a proportion of those in existence. Voluntary action 
seems to be stimulated by the very act of moving into new dwellings. 
The residents elect a committee, set up membership rules and begin 
to organize activities. There is a remarkable similarity in the aims and 


objects and the structure of these spontaneously formed groups. All of 


them seem to have four particular reasons for coming together, although 
the emphasis sometimes differs with the age and size of the estate, the 
quality of the leadership and the nature of the local problems. 

When tenants first move they have a need to make friends and to 
get to know their neighbours, and this is one of the primary reasons 
for organizing. Secondly, on new housing estates there are alwavs minor 
problems which need consultation with the landlord. It has been found 
that a representative committee of tenants is very useful in discussing 
problems which affect everyone, such as the need for a playground or 
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the satisfactory arrangement of a rota for the use of the communal 
laundry. A third reason is that oad feel a special responsibility for 
the children and old people in the flats and in this connection they 
undertake the organization of a number of activities including trips to 
the seaside, parties for the children and the distribution of parcels to 
the old people at Christmas. The fourth reason for forming is that 
residents want a clubroom or building of their own which they can 
use for activities and which can also be hired by residents for wedding 
and birthday parties. Some housing authorities provide such a building 
which is then managed by the tenants’ elected committee. 

In planning and carrying out a wide range of activities for the 
community, one factor which makes for difficulty is the lack of skilled 
leadership on most of the housing estates. There is seldom anyone on 
the committee in the beginning with leadership experience of any kind. 
Those who have experience have usually gained it through the trade 
union movement or as members of a youth club, a church or settlement 


club in the past. There is still, however, great goodwill in organizing 
and running activities and confidence is not lacking in spite of the lack 
of know-how. One of the most interesting aspects of this development 
is the enthusiasm for the work and the courageous efforts of totally 
inexperienced people to carry the job forward in a spirit of fierce 


independence. This very independence has often increased the diffi- 
culties of tenants’ clubs as it has tended to alienate them from traditional 
organizations in the neighbourhood. On some occasions when outside 
organizations have offered to help the arrangements have collapsed 
because the residents’ committee while welcoming help did not compre- 
hend the strongly protected standards and formal method of organiza- 
tion of the others. The community groups on the housing estates want 
help to do things their own way and many of them will not accept 
help on any other terms. Few voluntary organizations or workers have 
been successful with the groups on the estates and it is possible that 
the chief reason is the wide, fundamental difference in approach, the 
established organizations having always done things to help the less 
fortunate and the tenants’ groups burning for independent action, having 
had little opportunity to do things for themselves. 

In order to provide constructive assistance it is therefore of the 
utmost importance to accept them as they are and to be prepared to help 
them rather than to do the job they themselves have set out to do. 
Such development work is very slow indeed and requires great patience 
as little success can come from the relationship between the housing 
estate committee and the community worker unless the worker is 
prepared to be identified with the groups at all stages of development. 
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It may seem of little importance to sit in a meeting for a whole evening, 
offering only a single minor item of information, but the role of the 
development officer in this setting is to be a friend and not an organizer. 
Encouragement is one of the most valuable contributions that the 
worker can make and information and practical help, often of a very 
simple kind, are accepted with real appreciation. 

A Broad Approach 

Certain attitudes are essential if good relationships are to be developed 
and maintained. Among such attitudes extreme permissiveness and a 
wholly uncritical approach are of the first importance. 

The entire emphasis in the work is on being ready to help if asked 
and to allow groups to carry out their plans according to their own 
methods even when these seem at times to be wasteful of time and 
energy and to suggest a disregard for efficiency. 

The nature of the problems confronted by the voluntary com- 


mittees on the estates is very similar and most of these problems arise 


directly from lack of knowledge and experience. Many of the groups 
have no real knowledge of committee procedure or of the functions 
of the officers. Because of this the work of the association mav be done 
by a small group of members who do not know how to divide the 
work and who may ultimately really be a ‘friendship group’. Lack of 
skill in human relations means that tensions within the committee or 
in the membership as a whole are not resolved and there is no way 
of dealing with neurotic leadership. if it emerges. Lack of specific 
skills makes the work harder for them whether in trving to run a 
children’s club or attempting to introduce a system of keeping the books 
which is understood by the treasurer and will yet satisfy the auditor 

As nearly all the difficulties are a direct consequence of inex- 
perienced leadership it becomes apparent that training is essential to 
the healthy growth of these autonomous organizations. As with all other 
aspects of dealing with community groups, training has to be informal 
and must be presented in the form of team learning through the ex- 
change of ideas, information and experience. It is more accurate to say 
that learning is through a process of assimilation by exchange rather 
than bv instruction. A typical example of a training programme is 
known as the ‘clubroom course’. Several tenants’ organizations in an 
area are invited to meet together once a week for four or five weeks 
This meeting takes place in a clubroom which is made available at no 
cost by the host group. One evening a mock committee meeting is 
presented by a team of volunteers, some of whom are estates committee 
members and some who are not. The mock meeting contains as many 
faults as possible of the kind made by estates committees. After the 
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presentation there is general discussion on the errors committed and of 
the attitude of the members to many things. This has proved a very 
useful method. 

Another evening is given over to talks by several people from 
estates in various parts of London. These people tell of new ideas and 
projects they have carried out and describe the methods used. Other 
evenings may include demonstrations of indoor games or discussion 
on youth work and there is a brains trust one evening to which the 
widience may put questions concerning any aspect of organizing, 
planning and running tenants’ groups. 

{t least once a year a residential week-end conference is held for 
ommittee members and at these the subject matter can vary widely. 


Talks and discussions have been held on the running of vouth sections 


! the clubs and also on the organizing of old people’s clubs. In 1958 
tenants’ groups had discussions with a council architect, an M.O.H., a 
police inspector, a clergyman and a lawyer in order to give and receive 
information about local and public affairs. 

One of the most important forms of training going on continuously 
is done through the existence of a Standing Conference for tenants’ 
groups. This Standing Conference was formed in 1957 and has a dual 
purpose. For the groups themselves it offers the opportunity to plan 
ind carry out training, inter-estate activities, and to strengthen the 
structures of all such groups in London. At the same time, because 
the twenty members of the Executive Committee are elected from 
estates committees there is much learning by example especially of 
committee methods and techniques of organization. Any estate group 
which has an elected committee and is non-party political is eligible 
to affiliate for two guineas per year and to date there are more than 
forty member groups. This is a very slow and long-term method but 
its immense value lies in the fact that it embodies important principles 
of community development by allowing people to learn by doing things 
themselves with the professional help being sought by the groups and 
not imposed upon them. The Standing Conference itself was organized 
because the groups on the estates asked for it and wanted professional 
help to guide them. One of the most interesting features of this 
Standing Conference is that there is now a body of consumer opinion 
ivailable to discuss such matters as housing management, architecture, 
housing standards, and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
has made use of this in presenting its last report, ‘Councils and their 
Houses’, and is at the moment seeking more information from tenants 
through the Standing Conference for the report now in preparation. 
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Resourcefulness 

One of the fascinating aspects of these organizations is that they 
accomplish so much in spite of their limitations. It is no small job to 
organize an outing in coaches for five hundred children to be taken to 
the sea-side. The spate of Christmas parties for children on estates, 
complete with a large tree, entertainments and the distribution of gifts 
by Father Christmas, is a miracle of planning, with careful attention 
given to serving each age group appropriately. One very large estate 
has so many children that five whole afternoons are taken up during 
Christmas week with parties and entertainments for all those from 
three to fifteen years of age. 

A great variety of activities is carried out on the estates. At the 
lowest level of organization attention will be devoted to the children 
and the old folk, to the newly born, the sick and the bereaved. On the 
average, committees attempt to serve all age groups in a general way 
through the formation of clubs and the organization of socials, dances, 
whist drives, entertainments and outings. Some estates include boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, and units of uniformed organizations as well as football 
and netball groups. There are some interesting additions such as cycle 
polo, indoor games tournaments, puppetry, drama, and crafts. The 
number and variety of activities often varies with the size of the estate 
so that those containing up to 500 dwellings often do not have the 
same comprehensive range as those with 800 and up to 2,000 dwellings 


What seems to have been learned to date from this work is that 


much community service is being done by a large body of volunteers 


who have not in the past been regarded as the social group from which 
leadership has come. Within the Standing Conference of community 


groups there is a dock-worker, a bus driver, two railway workers, a 


secondary school teacher, an insurance salesman, a post office clerk, a 
head porter of a hospital, several manual workers, and a manager for 
an engineering firm. There is great value in the mixing of such people 
in a common effort to be of use as responsible citizens and the lesson 
yet to be learned is how best to harness the energy and the spirit of 
selfless service which are the salient characteristics of all these tenants’ 
groups 


Now in Sicily, Miss Booker was with the London (Eng.) Council 
of Soc ial Service at the time of writing the foregoing article. Several 
years ago Miss Booker was with the Community Programs Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education 





A COMMENT ON CANADIAN 
EXPERIENCE WITH LOCAL 
“COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT” 


Albert Rose 


The analogy developed by Miss Booker between the concepts of “local 
leadership” and “community development” is most apt but is perhaps 
more appropriate in the British setting. It is, however, troubling to a 
Canadian reader to contrast the “vast rehousing programme in London” 
and the consequent “minor social revolution” with the relatively minor 
progress in this field in Canada. One would like to think that the great 
majority of “average” or “ordinary” adult members of families in this 
country are not so barren in their capacity to participate in the develop- 
ment of their own communities as the typical London resident appears 
to be. On the whole, however, the essentials in Miss Booker’s argument 
apply in substantial degree to the Canadian scene. 

It must be emphasized that the British are attempting to build 
permanent and stable communities in their postwar housing schemes. 
No stigma apparently is attached to those families who are fortunate 
enough to be rehoused in public housing. Public housing in Great 
Britain is long established and has been built in sufficient quantity that 
most people accept the “Council houses” and the “housing estates” as a 
normal and sensible feature of social development. It should be clear 
that no such series of assumptions can be made about Canadian public 
housing and its prospective tenant families. 

In this country public housing is a relatively new feature of our 
overall social policy with a history of perhaps 15 years. Its creation is 
not considered a normal aspect of societal progression and its prospective 
users are generally believed to be “unfortunates” who require a degree 
of public assistance which calls into question their very desirability as 
citizens or at least their first-class status. In fact, only some 8,000 public 
housing dwelling units have been constructed in Canada since 1949 
when the federal-provincial programme was incorporated in an amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act. Small quantities of such housing 
may be found from Vancouver to St. John’s in more than 40 municipali- 
ties. Only in 8 of the larger metropolitan areas are there more than 
100 tenant families. Progress in expanding these programmes is 
extremely slow and often strongly resisted in the local municipalities 
Few individual citizens or members of municipal councils seem in the 
least interested in causing “a minor social revolution” as Booker terms it. 

This so-called revolution in essence is a vast expansion in partici- 
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pation by citizens in the development of their own affairs and particu- 
larly in the creation of socially oriented communities in the new housing 
estates. Miss Booker points out that these objectives have been sought 
and often attained through the initiation and development of a sub- 
stantial number of tenants’ associations and social and community clubs. 
It is apparent that professionally qualified persons described as “com- 
munity workers” have been available as enablers or at least as advisors. 
In Canada the climate in the public housing projects has differed 
markedly from the London experience. The widespread dislike of public 
housing activity has taken the form, even where sufficiently large pro- 
jects have been built to enable one to speak of “a community”, of 
quiet but rather clear suspicion of tenants’ associations and their potential 
activities. In most communities the tenant families are considered to 
be “beneficiaries” rather than partners in a civic or national enterprise. 


They are selected with considerable care involving, often, credit reports 


and value judgments concerning their morals and character. The view 
is widely accepted that their stay in public housing ought to be rela- 
tively “short and sweet” and, at the other end of the scale, that they 
ought to be encouraged to leave as soon as they appear to be able to 
function (economically) in the private housing market. Public housing, 
in short, is not devoted to community development but is a kind 
“halfway house” between temporary hard luck and normal Canadian 
assumption of personal responsibility—preferably in the form of home 
ownership. 


One consequence of this social and economic climate is simply 
that our experience with tenants’ associations is limited to two such 
voluntary groups, both in Metropolitan Toronto, in projects under the 
administration of the Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority. It is 
understood, however, that an association of tenants is in process of 
formation in Vancouver. The experience in Toronto is of some special 
interest since it has occurred in new federal-provincial projects first 
occupied in 1957 and 1958 following some years of overt opposition to 
a voluntary association in Regent Park (North), first occupied in 1949. 
The writer has sete out elsewhere’ that the Housing Authority of 
Toronto which administers Regent Park (North) has made no secret 
of its opposition to an association among its tenants who occupy 1,397 
dwelling units with a total population of nearly 6,000 persons. 

Since the early 1950's when this latter Authority—which is unique 


1. Albert Rose, Regent Park: A Study in Slum Clearance, Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1958, pp.S84-85, 137-138. Cf. Alison Hopwood anid 
Albert Rose, “‘Regent Park: Milestone or Millstone’’ 
Canadian Forum, vol. XXIX, no. 340 (May 1949), pp. 34-36 
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in Canada as a City Authority—managed to complete an Administration 
and Community Centre Building which includes an excellent gymnasium 
and stage, shower rooms, lounge, snack bar and other facilities, the 
administration of recreational facilities has been carried out under agree- 
ment by the Department of Parks and Recreation of the City of Toronto. 
While there are some groups—adult bowling leagues, for example— 
which have been initiated by tenants, the overall atmosphere is one of 
benevolent paternalism. The authority seeks the support of service 
clubs and businessmen’s associations to meet the expenses of baseball 
or hockey teams and the housing project qualifies as a formal city 
playground. One of the largest affairs of the year is the annual picnic 

on project land — sponsored by the federal member of Parliament 
for the appropriate constituency. This description is not intended to 
suggest that most of these activities are unsound or undesirable, but it 
is clear to the writer that the residents of the neighbourhood play little 
or no part in their planning, design or execution. 

The Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority, a federal-provincial 
authority appointed in 1956, administers a slum-clearance and rehousing 
project known as Regent Park (South) with 732 families located directly 
across the street from the previously mentioned housing project, and a 
larger neighbourhood constructed on vacant land in North York Town- 
ship known as Lawrence Heights, with 1,043 families. From the 
beginning the new Authority welcomed the prospect of tenants’ associa- 
tions in both projects and hoped that these organizations would arise 
as spontaneous expressions of community assumption of responsibility 
in response to recognized community needs. In one case this proved 
substantially to be the case. In the other case, something more was 
required; namely, a more overt stimulus and encouragement both from 
the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto and from the 
Housing Authority. In fact, the Social Planning Council played a most 
important role in the initiation of a voluntary association in both projects. 

Lawrence Heights is a very large community on a site of more 
than 100 acres in an attractive suburban setting. Since no slum clearance 
was involved there was no group of displaced families with a priority 
for rehousing. The project is located some 7 miles from downtown. 
For various reasons income limits were set at substantially higher levels 
than in the two Regent Park projects. The families who have sought 
admission constitute a representative cross section of families in the 
lowest third of the income distribution in Metropolitan Toronto. Their 
average monthly rental is about $10 higher and their average monthly 
incomes therefore are about $50 higher than in the downtown slum 
clearance projects. The initiation of a public housing project had, 
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however, been actively and strongly resisted by the adjacent neighbour- 
hood of home owners. As the project became occupied tension rose. 
One might state with some truth that the neighbours feared the inte- 
gration of school and recreational facilities for their children and 
those of the tenants of public housing. 

In the midst of this situation in 1958, the Area Planning Council 
of the Social Planning Council arranged with the Authority to call 
public meeting to which the tenants and their neighbours as well 
township officials and members of local social welfare and citizens’ 
organizations were invited. This meeting apparently cleared the air 
sufficiently to enable a group of tenants voluntarily, and to this degree 
spontaneously, to form a tenants’ association. The members of the 
Lawrence Heights Tenants’ Association have developed their own 
constitution, elected their own officers, collected their own dues, carried 
out their own activities and continue to publish a mimeographed maga- 
zine or newsletter several times each year. While their primary interests 
are social and recreational these concerns have led them to submit briefs 
to the Township Council, to the Authority and to the Provincial and 
Federal governments. Their major concern for some time has been 
the need for a Community Centre building within the project. 


It must be obvious that the community had attracted some persons 
with the capacity for leadership and the motivation to assume responsi- 


bility to participate in the direction of community affairs when the 
opportunity arose. No “community worker” in Miss Booker’s terminology 
has been appointed by the Authority or the Social Planning Council. On 
the other hand, members of the Association consult the Housing Manager 
from time to time and perhaps any one of a large number of persons 
serving community agencies, whe ther under public or voluntary auspices 

The situation in Regent Park (South) was a little more difficult 
even in the absence of inter-neighbourhood tensions — if thev were 
indeed absent. The major issue in the neighbourhood was the insuf- 
ficiency of open space on a 27-acre site and the apparent lack of 
recreational facilities, particularly for children. As before, the Social 
Planning Council called a meeting to help tenants become more full) 
acquainted with the services of existing agencies in the district. An 
experienced member of the staff of the Area Planning Council spent 
many weeks visiting and discussing many questions with a large 
number of tenant families. She noted carefully those families who 
appeared to be interested in “doing something”, perhaps sufficiently 
interested to assume some responsibility. Some months later a second 
meeting was convened to which some 40-50 of these “selected” families 
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were invited to discuss matters of concern with representatives of 
large number of community agencies. The tenants were more than 
frank in expressing their views and concerns. Some warned of serious 
trouble with the approach of summer 1959, when some 2,000 children 
and teen-agers would be free of such responsibilities as school. They 
were challenged to form a voluntary association and assume some 
responsibility for the direction of their own affairs. They were clearly 
dubious about the prospect of an association of tenants without inter- 
ference or disapproval from the Housing Authority. They were given 
verbal assurances on this score at the meeting. The first steps were 
taken and within a month the Regent Park South Tenants’ Association 
was in modest but meaningful operation. 


A year later one can report that the experience has been almost 
entirely satisfactory. The practical problem of planning and under- 
taking a series of social and recreational programmes for various groups 


in the community has been handled with reasonable vigour and imagina- 
tion. A sound and successful co-operative nursery school programme 
has been established. Sports programmes are numerous and frequent. 
Teen-age dances are a weekly event. There is no question in the minds 
of observers that the tenants’ garden club project made far more dif- 
ference in the favourable appearance of Regent Park South in the 
summer of 1960 than the formal landscaping provided by the govern- 
mental partners. In all of this the Authority has contributed little more 
than the physical space available in a sound older building which has 
been renovated in part for these purposes. 

Nevertheless one can see the struggles within the tenants’ associa- 
tions to maintain strength within the organization, to develop new 
leaders and new participants, to find the skills required for instruction 
in crafts or sports. There is no over-abundance of potential leadership. 
By comparison with Miss Booker's description of activities and of the 
experiments undertaken to offer elementary training in leadership and 
committee work, Canadians are not yet in the same league. One would 
like to think that we have made a sound beg ginning and that the members 
of our ae developing communities do not require nurturing from 
seed, it were. If this is our view we are deceiving ourselves. We 
need precisely the kind of slow and patient effort at community develop- 
ment which Miss Booker sees in process in London. Nor can this effort 
be confined to the relatively few public housing communities we shall 
have in Canada in the foreseeable future. 

Albert Rose is Professor of Social Work, University of Toronto, and 
author of Regent Park: A Study in Slum Clearance. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 
AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


Arthur Pigott 


Through the applications of science and invention the world has become 
a small neighbourhood of people who are becoming increasingly inter- 
dependent. The narrowing horizons have made increasing demands on 
the competence and the understanding of nations and individuals, who 
must now accept standards and relationships not apparent to them a 
few years ago. In consequence, public education takes on a significance 
and a range undreamed of in the past. No longer does it seek mainly 
to prepare young people for life, but must struggle to keep the adult 
population in phase with its changing environment. 


Great strides have been taken at times and in places. During th 
last war, on a nation-wide scale we organized our educational forces 
for young and old in the interests of national security and defence. 
Again, during the post-war period, business and industry were forced 


into upgrading and retraining schemes in order to take advantage of 
new methods and greater markets. Co-operatives, labor unions, pro- 
fessional societies, and other voluntary organizations developed as needs 
arose. Night schools, university extension courses, and government 
training schemes were broadened 

Wherever organized effort was put into adult education it was 
found to be effective in increasing productivity and efficieney. In the 
United States the vocational field of adult education received so much 
attention that the Ford Foundation limited its subsidies to the field of 
the liberal arts. In Canada, liberal education was befriended by foun- 
dations. The generosity of the Fund For Adult Education, as an 
example, has been of inestimable help to the c a a £. The Canada 
Council, the universities and many friends of the arts have enabled us 
to achieve many good results. Much, of course, remains to be done. 

It has, however, become increasingly apparent during the last 
half-century that occupational education must receive more adequate 
attention. When open combat is incipient, or breaks out, we are willing 
to set up great training schemes to meet our needs. At other times 
there is little but confusion. Local school boards and departments of 
education are unable to work adequately in the light of national needs. 
Business and industry work within their own interests; universities and 
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governmental agencies have limited fields. Voluntary organizations are 
scattered in their origins and aims. 

In Canada we have not gone very far in working out the relation- 
ships between vocational and general education ; nor do we know the 
roles to be played by public and private enterprise. We talk about the 
need for equality of opportunity in a democracy, but we are a long 
way from making it possible. Especially is this true for vocational 
education. 

Employment is a national problem. Without some co-ordinated 
planning and effort, beyond that which can be given by ten different 
school systems and the regional interests of industrial Canada, disor- 

ganization and confusion will probably be our lot. 

Yet this is an age of competition and mass development of human 
resources on the part of the leading nations of the world. The time 
in which we live calls for consistent and sound policies for developing 
our human resources. The chief tasks lie largely in the field of adult 
education. For every individual, a major portion of his time is spent 
in his occupation. That is where he earns his status and security ; it is 
where he finds his sense of belonging and of worth. Surely it is no 
small part of life. 

Adult education has always been conscious of this. We should be 
more so today. 

Canada was not affected by the war as much as were many other 
nations. We were in a position to take advantage of the tremendous 
post-war markets both at home and abroad. Times were so good, that 
we may have let ourselves down rather badly. Our economic growth 
has levelled off to some extent. The skills of our work force have not 
grown sufficiently ; unemployment seems to be chronic and growing 
steadily. From all sides we hear discussions of economic and mone “ 
policy, of works projects, tariff adjustment and tax incentives. All « 
these may need constant attention and use, but they will be of eas 
avail unless we make full use of our human resources through adequate 
education. 

Business and employment conditions at present are such that wide 
interest is being taken in devising programs to stem the tide of reces- 
sion. Measures such as those mentioned above may be used with good 
effect for varying periods of time. Many people feel, however, that 
there is no long-term solution in Canada without planning and action 
on a major scale in the whole field of education. 

The present offers a golden opportunity for adult educators to 
emphasize the important field of vocational education. The federal 
government has bowed to its responsibility by increasing grants avail- 
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able under the Vocational Training Act. Is this enough? If not, what 
else should be done ? 

It is important for us to know how we compare with other nations 
in the skill-level of our work force. How can we encourage more young 
people to stay in school? What must be done for the adults who 
cannot be fitted into our work force without retraining ? Again, how 
can we bring school and adult education into line with our needs for 
living and making a living for today and, we hope, for tomorrow ? 


Is unemployment here to stay? One hears this question asked fre- 
quently. The question has to do with unemployment as a problem 
beyond the allowable three per cent margin of the work force that is 
not at work at any given time due to switching jobs, or withdrawing 
temporarily from the work force; this is known as frictional unem- 
ployment. 

The adjusted figures for 1952 showed an unemployment index of 
only two per cent. Since that time it has grown steadily until at the 
present time more — un twice the three per cent limit is unemploved 
during the vear. » have good reason to believe that this proportion 
will increase edually, unless steps are taken to stem the tide. 


An examination of the rolls of the National Employment Service 


shows plainly that the people who cannot be placed in jobs are the 
semi-skilled and the unskilled. Demand for these workers is dropping 
off, and steadily the demand for skilled workers increases. There is a 
continuing shortage of technical and professional workers. Employment 
of less skilled people rises as more highly skilled people join the work 


force. Our hope at all times lies mainly in the field of education and 
training. 


Canada has one-third as many professional people as the United 
States in proportion to population; it has only half as many skilled 
people in its work force. When comparing the relative level of skills 
with advanced European nations and with Russia, we are made uncom- 
fortably aware that immediate planning and action are necessary if 
Canada is going to be competitive and make progress. 

It is estimated that 500,000 adult Canadians have skills in the 
three R’s not above the Grade 4 level ; and that 7,000,000 adults have 
not finished high school. The National Employment Service tells us 
that in a recent year over seventy per cent of the males who applied 
for jobs had Grade 8 8 standing or less. Only twenty-one per cent of our 


students complete high school, eight per cent go on to university, and 
four per cent graduate. 
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We shall not deal here with the problem of promoting longer 
periods of in-school education in courses varied and suited to our 
modern needs. Herein lies our basic hope for the future. Nor shall we 
analyze how we arrived at our lamentable station. Let us rather swing 
into action on all fronts to remedy the situation. 

We cannot wait for a reform of our educational system and the 
development of a new group of citizens. Our adult population is 
obviously in need of training. In fact a great many of them are free 
to take courses according to their willingness and ability. Let us not 
waste time debating whether, when, or how this should be done. Perhaps 
research is needed, but our experiences during the last war showed 
what we could do. At times and in places we have developed knowledge 
and skills that will help us to make a good start. 

The need for a broader liberal education, training in the use of 
leisure time, and education for citizenship in a complex society — all 
these are of prime importance, and we have been doing something 
about them all along. We have, moreover, been putting on many adult 
courses in the field of vocational training ; but not enough. 

There are many studies to show that Canadian adults are in need 
of training for occupational competence. This takes in a broader field 
than attacking unemployment only. But let us take advantage of the 
public interest in unemployment now. The federal government has 
extended its payments under Schedule M of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. It is left to the provinces to make use of the offer. 
Surely this is a challenge to both public and private agencies to under- 


stand the total situation at the present time, and to co-operate in 


ylanning and action. Voluntary associations must play an important part. 
| = pia! 


and adult educators should give strong leadership. 

There seems to be chronic unemployment. Many people are being 
supported financially in enforced idleness. For many of these there is 
little prospect of anything but unemployment or casual employment at 
best. The proportion of our people affected has grown so large that 
the matter is one of national emergency. 

Again, unemployment is a national problem ; education is left to 
the provinces. In a highly technological, industrial society, vocational 
education takes on new breadth and significance. But how can ten 
different educational administrations, in a country such as ours, meet the 
national training needs ? There are many questions to be answered here. 

It would seem that a renewed emphasis is needed on the work of 
adult education. Without neglecting the promotion of liberal education 
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or training for citizenship and the use of leisure time, we can expand 
our efforts in the field of vocational guidance and training. 

A great deal of work is being done. Valuable studies have been 
and are being made. More are needed. But we, as adult educators, 
have an important responsibility in pointing out the fact that onl) 
through education can we avoid further deterioration. Economic 
measures, tax incentive, tariff policies and such things have their place. 
In the long run, however, our nation will survive and take its place 
through the development of its human resources. 

Retraining of adults is not the same process as school education. 
Continuing education is here to stay—and to grow in importance. What 
are we going to do about it as adult educators ? 
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PROGRAMMED LEARNING: 
A REVOLUTION 
IN INSTRUCTION 


Donald A. Cook 


The popular press in recent months has given considerable attention tv 
the advent of what, with Wellsian gusto or Orwellian gloom, has been 
called — never quite accurately — “the teaching machine.” To some 
the contraption is a passing fad, to others a new concept is at hand 
whose implications are as revolutionary as those of the first printing 
press. Mr. Cook here offers a more well-tempered view of what may 
and may not be expected, in education and elsewhere, from the 
innovation 


The work of scholars is transforming the world with increasing rapidity, 
but the transmission of learning itself has not changed appreciably for 
such a long time that educated people themselves may be surprised at 
the possibility of radically altering the teaching process. Since the 
introduction of movable type in the 15th century, the many develop- 
ments relevant to education — the power press, type-setting devices, 


and the more recent proliferation of “audio-visual” inventions — have 
all been refinements of the basic principle of the storage and presen- 
tation of information. But the behavior of the student — the nature and 
course of his contact with that information — has for better or for 
worse remained the province of the individual instructor. For books, 
films, and records are passive agents, which make no provision for the 
active engagement of the student, and their uncritical use under the 
pressures of mass education may at times dilute the process of learning. 

But within the last six years a new development has occurred whose 
effects are now gathering increasing momentum. The development is 
based upon a fundamental modification in methods of instruction, 
which takes account of the findings and methods of modern experimental 
psychology and is aimed directly at the interaction of the learner’s 
behavior with the subject-matter of the course. The basis for this new 
approach — let us call it programmed learning — was set down by 
Harvard’s experimental psychologist B. F. Skinner, in a paper entitled 
“The Science of Learning and the Art of Teaching,” published in the 
Harvard Educational Review (Spring, 1954). This paper undertakes 
three tasks: to analyze the conditions under which effective learning 
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occurs, to sketch a method of curriculum design which would take 
advantage of these conditions, and to describe the technical means by 
which such a curriculum could be put to use. 


Everything we know about the nature of learning suggests the 
importance of the following conditions: (1) the active participation of 
the students must be enlisted at each step along the way; (2) the 
material must be arranged and presented in a rational and cumulative 
sequence; (3) swift and effective tutorial appraisal must reply to each 
step the student masters. 


PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS 
The principles, stated informally and without the technical documenta- 
tion of research, are hardly more than a re-phrasing of the precepts of 
Comenius, whose Didactica Magna was published in the 17th Century. 
Yet how rarely are they approximated! Mark Hopkins at one end of ¢ 
log and a student at the other is still perhaps the closest stints 
to such ideal conditions. The usual classroom, in which the teacher is 
responsible for say thirty students, is hardly suited to their realization. 
By an iron law, the greater the attempt to engage the behavior of the 
students through tests and exercises, the more time must be spent in 
the drudgery of correcting papers. At its very best, the time lapse 
between a student's effort and the teacher's confirmation or correction 
is still too long for maximal effect. Teaching in groups leads to 
compromises in presentation, group standards, bargaining relations with 
students, and the other ailments so familiar to student and teacher alike. 
Skinner's solution is, in a word, to automate education. Instruction 
takes place through a program, in which the student participates in the 
following instructional cycle: (1) he reads a small unit of information 
(exposition, refinition, or example) which calls for a response on his 
part — by way of answer to a question ; (2) he composes a response — 
for example, by filling in a blank or labeling a diagram; (3) he is 
informed of the correct answer while the relevant material and his 
answers are still in view; (4) he then advances the program to the 
next step. 


GADGETS AND DEVICES 

Such a method can be closely approximated by an ordered series of 
index cards whose front frame carries the instructional material and 
question, and whose reverse frame carries the answer. Instead 

text, the student works through a stack of cards. In fact, Skinner, and 
by now many others, have built a variety of mechanical devices to 
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present the program, and these have several advantages. (These devices 
have been given many names ; among them are : self-instructors, self- 
tutors, learning cyclers, and — the most widespread term, and also the 
one which has horrified the most people — teaching machines). Such 
devices, which can be simply built and are about the size of a portable 
phonograph, have several windows and a handle, and they house the 
instructional program on a long paper roll. The student reads the single 
exposed frame, writes his answer on the movable paper through an 
open window, then advances the program. The correct answer appears 
to view. In some models, the student's response moves under a window 
so that it cannot be altered. Certain other specialized models will not 
advance the program if the answer is wrong, while others, yet more 
specialized, shunt the student into special remedial programs if the 
answer is wrong. In many versions of the machine, an automatic tally 
is kept of right and wrong answers. 


It is an ironic characteristic of the American temperament that it 
exhibits uncritical fascination with the very gadgets which horrify its 
sensibilities, and for a time it seemed as if there were to be more types 
of “teaching machine” available — including commercial models — than 
usable programs. But the program is, of course, the thing ; and the 
observer of programming research and development over the past 


several years has seen a number of extraordinary implications gradually 
take shape. In order of decreasing obviousness, they may be put 
somewhat as follows : 

Programmed learning does provide immediate return for the student 
at each step of the way. He knows where he stands at all times, and 
quickly enough for the appraisal to affect the behavior that produced 
it — rather than being merely a “mark” to boast about or haggle over. 

The complete instructional cycle — material, question, answer, 
appraisal — can take place dozens or even a hundred or more times an 
hour, in a process in which teaching and testing are blended into one 
seamless process. The teacher, freed from drudgery, can turn attention 
to the worthier functions of discussion, conference, preceptorial — and 
on a more individualized basis. 

The student proceeds at his own best rate. The dull student goes 
more slowly, with lessened shame or anxiety, while the bright student 
is not held back. An objective criterion — mastery of the program — is 
again applicable to all, for each to attain in his own time. If a student 
is ill, he does not fall behind; and if he moves from one school to 
another, he takes his program with him. 
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The possibilities so far listed were envisaged as long ago as 1924 
by the psychologist S. L. Pressey, who built and experimented with the 
first automatic testing machines, which would, he added — almost as an 
afterthought — “teach informational and drill material more efficiently, 
in certain respects, than ‘the human machine.” Perhaps due to the 
emphasis on testing (as well as other reasons), neither Pressey nor the 
world saw some further implications which have become clear more 
recently. Let us continue : 


What about mistakes? If they are recorded on the program, a 
teacher can inspect his record before a conference with the student, and 
thus know what the difficulty is in each particular case. Initiative in the 
teaching relation is thus returned to the teacher, who need not probe 
at random to discover the student's difficulty. 


If a given section of a program generates errors in many students, 
there is something wrong with the program. It can be corrected by 
rewriting the frames or inserting additional frames to “thin out” the 
material. Thus the very device which provides feedback to the student, 
also provides feedback to the instructor. Perhaps the most exciting 
implication of programmed learning is its effect on the product of 
education — knowledge itself. For the first time a means is available to 
produce permanent records of behavior in interaction with instruction 
and, it is clear, a repository of instructional culture will rapidly develop 
Open to modification on a trial-and-error basis, with “storage” of the 
results of these variations, the evolution of programs will be extremel\ 
swift. The prospect opens up that as knowledge grows, instructional 
methods will develop apace. Such records will constitute a library for 
the educator, both of his own subject matter and of the cultural process 
of its communication. Exposed to instructional achievement in his 
field, and aware of a medium for its communication, he will be moti- 
vated to contribute variations and improvements. The sophisticated 
mastery of educational skills may take a great leap upwards. 


If programming can evolve into a powerful technique, one of the 
specific consequences may be that a student can work through a program 
to mastery with a minimum of errors — in the limiting case, none. To 
proclaim such an ideal is disturbing to many, especially if their own 
education has been hard won, but it is a possibility with several points 
to recommend it. Studies of many kinds have shown that the best 
students are also the most rapid learners, make the fewest mistakes, 
and retain their skills the most securely. Apparently mistakes and 
suffering are not now at the heart of effective education. It must be 
emphasized that a possible science of programming only begins with 
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specification of the material to be learned. Programming entails not 
only “breaking material into small steps,” but also applying principles 
of behavior to the design of the sequence of steps. We want to make 
sure that the student eventually makes the right response for the right 
reasons — has not learned by rote, will not misapply general rules, and 
so on — but the process of building this effective repertoire represents 
an untouched frontier. Early research in this area has already uncovered 
a number of exciting leads, and the +y are of interest not merely to program 
technicians. The step-by-step analysis of the process of dialectical de- 
velopment which grows out of constructing 10,000 frames for a one- 
semester course may be of interest to philosophers as well. 


PAST GROWTH, FUTURE PROGRESS 

In the six years since the appearance of Skinner’s first and germinal 
article on programmed learning, the yearly output of research articles 
in the field has climbed from fewer than ten to more than fifty in 1959. 
Late in that year the first book on the subject appeared — a report of a 
conference held at the University of Pennsylvania.’ September 1960 saw 
the publication of a comprehensive and well-edited collection of papers, 
which will serve as a basic handbook of theory and research results for 
some time.’ Containing 47 full articles and abstracting nearly 200 more, 
this work establishes the new field as a going concern. 

Present activities extend from basic research to developmental 
adaptation in school settings, and programs in field trial stage include 
segments of the entire curriculum from the first grade through college 
mathematics. (Apart from formal education properly so-called, pre- 
verbal programs for young children — matching colors and shapes — 
have also been developed, and various industries are interested in the 
application of the method to their own training programs.) Harvard, 
Hamilton and Earlham Colleges are centers of such research, and 
support is coming from the Fund for the Advancement of Education 

Ford Foundation), the U. S. Office of Education, the Carnegie Foun- 
lation, and military and industrial sources. 


There are some dozen companies manufacturing machines of various 
kinds, and an unknown number of programs being developed. One 
research psychologist formed his own company — Teaching Machines, 
Inc. — and is selling programs in half a dozen subjects, including statis- 


1. Galanter, E. (ed.) Automatic Teaching: the State of the Art. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1959. 

2. Lumsdaine, A. A., and R. Glaser (eds.), Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning: a Source Book. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1960 
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tics, musical notation, and Hebrew. Encyclopedia Britannica Films has 
programmed a number of courses in mathematics, now being tested in 
several dozen schools over the country. A new corporation — Basic 
Systems, Inc. — which has been recruiting programmers from among 
top-quality graduate students and instructors at Columbia, is especially 
interested in the preparation of programs for underdeveloped areas 
abroad. A non-profit Center for Program Research is about to open in 
New York (growing out of work at the Collegiate School). A manu- 
facturer is even publishing an Automated Teaching Bulletin. 

From all this a number of issues emerge which may appear novel, 
but are all of long-standing interest. 


THE POSSIBILITIES 

There is no doubt that programmed learning is effective. It breaks 
open the eee of the student-teacher ratio which is of such critical 
dimensions in education today. Traditional humanists express concern 
which seems to blend the prophecy that “it won’t work” with the fear 
that it will. Nobody expects teachers to be replaced, yet there is 
uncertainty as to how their roles may be altered in the new situation. 
The evidence so far is that effective programming makes for more 
creative students, and the teacher may righly suspect that his status- 
giving control over his subject may be challenged. The sober evaluation 
of the limits and optimal conditions governing the place of programmed 
learning awaits careful research. 

Certainly a revolution is taking place in the relation between the 
creation of learning and its dissemination to “consumers.” It is con- 
ceivable that more efficient methods of dissemination may allow a 
natural hierarchy of function to re-establish itself, with beneficial results 
in all quarters of the educational enterprise — knowing, discovering, 
teaching, and learning. 


Dr. Cook is Research Psychologist, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland. This paper was prepared for The Graduate 
Faculties Newsletter of Columbia University, New York. 





PARAMETER 


The dim sounds of conflict from beyond the mountains remind us that 
still another Royal Commission has accomplished its contemplation of 
still another educational system. The fact that our brother adult 
educators published their admirable if sometimes unsupported brief on 
behalf of adult education makes this report of more than usual interest 
to us. Both university and public school adult education have been 
booming in British Columbia and it looked as though a Royal Commis- 
sion, even limited to the public school system could hardly fail to take 
into account the implications of this development in the education of 
children. 

The Report appeared in restricted release just prior to New Year's 
day. One is prompted to observe that from every point of view, releasing 
limited copies for the appraisal of the Gods some three weeks before 
the “public” has the opportunity to examine the spirit and the letter 
of the recommendations, seems a slovenly device. In British Columbia 
it has had the effect of creating a mighty argument on high, leaving 
the public which is vitally involved as hapless spectators at the mercy 
of the mass media who have indulged in a field day of interpretations. 
Very poor adult education indeed, but we shall leave this matter for 
a later observation on Royal Commissions. 


The argument spawned by the Report has been abrupt and 
startling. Who dares to quarrel openly with the Report of Royal Com- 


missions ? In this case the forces of opposition are lead by the Dean 
of the College of Education who has called the Report unimaginative, 
reactionary, and other words to that effect. It is difficult to tell what 
support he has, or what effect opposition to a Report of Her Majesty's 
Roval Commissioners has or will have. Time will no doubt tell us the 


answer to that. 

But what of our own interests? What effect have the efforts of 
our colleagues had? The answer is disappointing. So far as we can 
determine, no result at all. In the concluding pages, the Commissioners 
have nodded in a kindly fashion towards adult education, acknowledging 
that it is a good thing. But, leaving no doubt in anyone's mind that 
it is an “extra” perhaps even “another extra” and not to be accorded 
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more than a minimal effort on the part of the authorities. If the 
Commissioners were aware of the fact that most of the children now 
in school will be required to spend most of their lives in some form of 
educational endeavour ; or of the serious problems at stake when public 
education authorities become heavily engaged in the education of 
adults, they give not the slightest sign of such awareness. The fact that 
during the preparation of the Report Vancouver has become involved 
in a scheme of re-education which may fundamentally change the nature 
of unemployment seems to have escaped them entirely. The increasing 
experimentation in other parts of the world with the perplexing problem 
of transition from school to work, that is, of making graduation for 
everyone in effect gradual has not interested them in the slightest. 
Indeed the system recommended could have been recommended anytime 
up to twenty years ago when one could talk with some assurance about 
school as an explicit preparation for adult life. 

It provides no great joy to criticize another man’s work. In fact, 
saying anything systematic about an educational system, when one is 
responsible for policy, is a fearsome task. The Report reads as though 
it knew its own mind, and while one may disagree with the mind's 
vision of our world, the decisiveness is to be admired. But one cannot 
help but be saddened and distressed by what we read in our bootlegged 
copy of the Report. Dean Scarfe’s first epithet “unimaginative” seems 
the most descriptive of all. There seems no sign of experiment, no sign 
of adventure, no indication that there may be other ways to educate 
our children and build a sensible society. The Report is forthright, but 
stolid in its determination that the old ways are best, the old Gods are 
to be appeased. 

On closer inspection there are further disturbing items. The 
emphasis in the Report is to further centralization of the educational 
system, further overall direction from the top. The recommendation of 
the series of examinations and an increase in supervisory personnel 
suggests even further restriction of teachers and a reduction in local, 
regional or individual initiative. With centralized negotiation for teachers’ 
salaries one wonders what School Boards will do. The Commissioners 
lament the apparent lack of interest on the part of the public in their 
School Boards, but their recommendations seem designed to reduce 
any reason for interest even further. But here is a more serious implica- 
tion. Can we honestly encourage the development of public school 
adult education when the system is so state-dominated as this one will 


be? Can we expect either teachers or administrators dominated by a 


rigid curriculum and a centralized administration to demonstrate the 
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flexibility and responsiveness necessary for adult education? Such a 
system is serious enough for children, but impossible for adults. It 
prompts all the lingering fears and reservations about the interference 
of the State in adult life. Jessop has recently written that ‘it is a 
serious matter to insist that the State not exercise strict control over 
activities it finances, but it is a demand that must be made and enforced 
both in the spirit and the letter’. The principle of “he who pays the 
piper” has no more place in our endeavours than the one about “old 
dogs”. There are tricks we and our public administrators must learn. 

All in all the Report brings no great joy to our hearts and we must 
hope that our brethren can temper its results. We might on the othe 
hand be grateful that the Commissioners did no more than nod at 
adult education. Henry Adams observed, ‘One seldom can see much 
education in the buck of a bronco ; even less in the kick of a mule. The 
lesson it teaches is only that of getting out of the animal's way’, What 
might have happened had the Commissioners with their particular 
point of view decided to take adult education seriously ? One shudders 
to think. Perhaps the will and vitality of the province is sufficient 
enough that with many ordinary functions centralized, energy will 
be devoted around the edges to matters of learning coordination in 
school and community that really interest us and will be of some 
significance to the society. 

It is apparent that there are two reactions to anxiety and stress. 
One is to do harder what we have been doing, the other is to wonder if 
perhaps it might be done another way. There is no doubt which course 
this Commission has taken. One can only regret an opportunity missed 
and admit a great deal of work for us to do. 
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AND ALL 
THAT 


]. Roby Kidd 


LIKE OTHER PHENOMENA, losses rarely come singly. Late 
in January we learned of the passing of Irving Lorge, who more than 
anvone else, more even than his mentor, Thorndike, developed a firm 
psychological base for adult learning. And today we were one of 
hundreds at the funeral of our first president and founder, William 
James Dunlop. When there is an opportunity we will deal more 
adequately with the accomplishments of these men; here we simply 
mourn our loss and acknowledge our debt to them. 


WITH THE AID OF A GRANT from the Atkinson Founda- 
tion the cataloguing and completion of our library is going rapidly ahead. 
This project is under the direction of Diana Ironside, assisted by Rose- 
mary Hood, Emma Godsman and Francis Reynolds. 


STEPHEN DAVIDOVICH, CAAE_ Executive member since 
1950 has a new position. His lengthy experience in citizenship education 
and his unrivalled knowledge of many ethnic groups made him the 
obvious, and an admirable choice, as Director of Ontario’s new Depart- 
ment of Citizenship, under the Provincial Secretary. 


FREEMAN STEWART, executive head of the Canadian Educa- 


tion Association has announced that one of the special seminars arranged 
at the Annual Convention (Halifax, September 20-23, 1961) will be on 
adult education. Plans for this event will be made by the CAArE 
Committee on “Adult Education in Departments of Education,” headed 


by Gordon Campbell, Director of the Adult Education Division in 
Saskatchewan 


CAAE PRESIDENT, Senator Donald Cameron, is continuing his 
efforts to bring about studies of Canada’s part in defence, disarmament 


and peace. Meetings have been planned in Ottawa, Toronto and 
Montreal. 
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IN THE MONTH OF January two of our chief associates were 
invested as university presidents: Dr John E. Robbins at Brandon and 
Dr Murray G. Ross at York. John Robbins is a c a a £ Honorary Life 
Member, he was the executive officer of so many educational organiza- 
tions that he was known as a one-man federal “office of education”. 
Another of his enterprises was editing the Encyclopaedia Canadiana. 
Murray Ross has long been a member of the c a a £ Executive; earlier he 


made a study for the Association of adult education in institutions. 


FORMAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. will be made elsewhere, but we 
wish to be first to report that Alan Thomas is returning to the staff of the 
Cc A AE next September. In our mind he has been away on a long leave- 
of-absence, studying at Columbia and teaching at the University of 
British Columbia 


MESSAGES AND REPORTS have come in from three members 
of the Canadian adult education fraternity. Ilys Booker continues her 
association with the famed Dolci movement in Sicily. Murray Thompson 
is back in Asia, travelling thousands of miles a year arranging leadership 
training conferences for the Friends. Colin Henderson Smith, who was 
last summer at UBC, has arrived in Sarawak to undertake a United 
Nations mission there. Charles Marshall, who has been in charge of 
National Film Board operations in Asia is now back home in Canada. 
To complete our international report, adult education friends from 34 
countries sent season’s greetings to our office last month. 


NAPOLEON LEBLANC, head of adult education and dean of 
the men’s residence at Laval, has agreed to head up the French language 
survey in connection with a study of continuing education that is being 
conducted for the Canadian Conference on Education. Other members 
of the study committee are: Senator Donald Cameron, Miss Madeleine 
Joubert, Mrs Edith Adamson, Professor Harry Avison, Mr Robert Black- 
burn, Mr Donald Brundage, Mr Gordon Campbell, Dr John Colman, 
Mr Stephen Davidovich, Mr A. Hepworth, Miss Josephine Lynam, Mr 
Napoleon LeBlanc, André L'Heureux, Rev. Eric O’Connor, Father P. 
André Renaud, Mr Ronald Ritchie, Mr Alan Thomas, Mr Herman P. 
Timmons, Dr Bert Wales, Dr W. B. Baker, Mr A. V. Pigott, Mr Max 


Swerdlow. 


The Spring National Meeting of c c £ will be held in Quebec City. 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE of WCOTP is 
meeting regularly and has planned its next conference in New Delhi in 
late July. Dr Bert Wales, Director of Adult Education for the Vancouver 
School Board is a recently appointed member of this committee. The 
International committee on university extension is meeting again in 


March, in Jamaica. cA Axe Executive member, William McCallion is 
chairman. 


MOST ACTIVE CAAE Committee at present is the one meeting 


in Ottawa under chairman Frank Peers, planning the National Confer- 
ence in October. Tentative plans will be announced next month. 

ARTHUR PIGOTT HAS made one field trip to the Atlantic 
Provinces. He and I have also been to Elliot Lake looking into the 
possibilities of using this fascinating community as a base for several 


forms of continuing education, relating to unemployment. 


Take the matter of light. We started from the ideal of a stone cell 
just large enough for a monk and a bijou missal. Right up until today 
the cell idea has been in business. It was the purpose of the schoolroom 


to concentrate, to deprive, to narrow the world in order to illuminate 


the idea. True, we have increased the population of the cell from one 
to 30 or 40. The hair of the lay-brothers is better distributed, our 


missals are more plentiful, have smaller print and a looser theology 
But the windows were still right up the 


the pupil's eye at teacher-level and to 
would allow the pupil to guide his nib 


wall, dim, and meant to keep 
admit only as much light as 
away from his neighbours. It 
would be nice to compare the number of teachers who have thought 
themselves dynamic simply because the pupils had nothing better to 
look at. But once allow one whole wall of the classroom to be made of 


glass and the eyes and minds of the young begin their biggest wander 
since we left the cave. 


Further Outlook Unsettied by Gwyn Thomas. from Th 


e Times Educa- 
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BREAKING BARRIERS: 
ASIA AND 
THE WEST 


Lewis Perinbam 


The importance of finding a basis for communication and understanding 
between the peoples of the world is one of the imperatives of our time. 
While science and technology have established their mastery over 
physical matter and reduced the world to a smal! neighborhood, they 
have failed to take mankind over the “great divide” of ignorance, mis- 
understanding and mistrust. Men of different origins and backgrounds 
now face each other in a world grown small.; the physical barriers have 
been torn down but barriers to communication remain. Physically men 
live in close proximity ; spiritually and emotionally they are worlds apart. 

What factors, then, affect the flow and utilization of the knowledge 
which can bring about or contribute to an intellectual and spiritual unity 
comparable to the physical unity created by the scientific achievements 
of our era? My purpose is to examine this question in relation to Asia 
and the West, a vital area in human eng clouded over by many 
mistaken ideas and sometimes even fear. Edwin O. Reichauer of 
Harvard University, in the Fourth / ar aoe Memorial Lecture 
delivered at the University of Arizona in 1958, commented: 

. general American understanding of the problems of Asia forms one 
of the most important frontiers of knowledge, or at least of education, 
in the whole world today. In this sense, the greatest foreign policy 
frontier this country faces does not lie in Europe or even in Asia but 
right here, on the campuses of our colleges, in primary and secondary 
school rooms, and in the forums of public debate. 

. It is our Asian frontiers of knowledge which today offer the greatest 
challenge both as a field of basic research about human society and as 
a field of general education that requires urgent development.” 

Strengthened by the views of this eminent scholar, I venture to place 
before you some personal observations on the subject of Asia and the 
West. In doing so, I claim no special knowledge or authority for my 
remarks and simply aa them as an Asian view and not as the Asian 
view about Asia and the West. 

World events have telescoped into a few short years certain events 
which mankind may take many years to accept. An old order has slipped 
away and a new order is emerging. That old order contained many 
elements of racial superiority and the exploitation of one people by 
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another. Consequently it resulted in gross inequalities, untold human 
suffering and bitterness between nations. Today we have to give up 
prejudices, outworn attitudes and privileges and accept men in a new 
sense of comradeship and equality. This new relationship will not be 
easy to form and this is one of the dangers inherent in our period of 
rapid change, both for those who have lived under colonial status in a 
position of inferiority and for those who have exercised authority and 
power over others. But we should accept the fact that attitudes formed 
from past associations must, in the fullness of time, give way to a new 
relationship based on knowledge of one another, understanding and 
respect for each other's ideas and mutual trust. Unless this happens 
any talk of removing barriers to communication is a waste of time. 

What then is the importance of Asia today? In the past fifteen 
vears more than 600 million people in some 20 different countries in 
Asia and Africa have emerged from their dependent status. Many have 
achieved freedom through the enlightened policies of the ruling powers, 
and some have done so after a period of violent resistance. The manner 
in which they have gained their freedom is important, but equally 
important is the fact of their emergence. 

A century ago the people of Asia, who comprise more than one half 
of the world’s population, were regarded as a negligible factor in 
international relations, except as political and economic assets to be 
fought over by the Western powers. Today they are not only unques- 
tionably significant but they are of central importance in the great 
intenational issues of our time. Arnold Toynbee has said that the 
resurgence of Asia and the rise of Asian countries to effective power 
in world affairs is the most significant event of the present century and 
is “more explosive than the hydrogen bomb”. While it may be an 
exaggeration to suggest that Asia will decide the fate of the world, it 
is no exaggeration to say that the fate of the world will be that of Asia, 
for in a rapidly shrinking planet it is doubtful whether there can be 
more than one fate for mankind. Therefore these vital changes taking 
place in Asia must be understood. 

This awakening of an enormous continent is of importance to all 
mankind and calls for statesmanship of a high order in the East and 
in the West. The problems arising from it cannot be solved by looking 
at them in a spirit of isolationism or in the context of the ‘cold war’. 
They call for a friendly and understanding approach, clear objectives 
and a common effort to solve them. In their struggle for independence 
and recognition the people of Asia are not simply expressing a childish 


negativism, they are not merely in revolt against political domination, 
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economic exploitation and racial discrimination; there is a large positive 
element to the struggle, which may be described as an eagerness to 
play their part in world affairs, a desire for partnership with the West 
on a free and equal basis, and an endeavor for co-operation among 
Asian countries. 


To understand the present Asia and its relations with the West, 
we must have some regard for the historical circumstances from which 
modern Asia has emerged. From the outset it should be realized that 
in cultural and physical characteristics the people of this vast sub- 
continent are more diverse than those of Europe. 


One of the major barriers to East-West communication is the 
mistaken belief that the world’s history began with Greece and Rome. 
It is not usually remembered that long before the advent of the von 
and Roman empires, and before the rise of Western Europe and i 
subsequent technological achievements, rich, mature and ancient civi- 
lizations existed in the East. Over four thousand years ago, for instance, 
the Indus Valley civilization flourished in the Indian sub-continent, of 
which impressive remains have been discovered at Mohenjo-Daro and 
at Harappa. That civilization was not only highly developed morally, 
spiritually and materially, but there is evidence to suggest that it was 
the culminating point of thousands of years of development. The people 
used many implements and materials that were not known in the West 
for several thousands of years. The finest structures were made for the 
citizens, and Professor Gordon Childe says that the well-kept streets 
and magnificent systems of drainage re gularly cleaned out reflected the 
vigilance of the municipal authorities who were strong enough to ensure 
the observance of town planning by-laws, the maintenance of the 
streets and flood control. The people used cotton and a variety of other 
textiles and were advanced in their study of astronomy and medicine. 
Asia also discovered much of what we know in mathematics, including 
the zero sign and the decimal system of numerals in use today. But 
perhaps Asia’s richest gift to mankind is that of the world’s great 
religions, notably Judaism, Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam. 
Thus when people sometimes talk about defending “Western” Christian 
civilization against Asiatic Communism, we have to remember that 
Judaic-Christianity came from the East and Marxist Communism came 
from the West. 


China, on the other hand, also contributed much to the world 
through material discoveries and inventions, such as silk, tea, porcelain, 
paper and block printing, as well as through the propagation of ideas. 


In the field of government administration, our debt to China is perhaps 
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greater than we imagine. The Civil Service, for instance, an accepted 


institution in most modern democracies, is an idea in public adminis- 
tration which originated in China in the year 165 B.C. with the intro- 
duction of a merit system which later became a system of competitive 
government examinations. Various Chinese inventions such as block 
printing, gun powder and the mariner’s compass found their way to 
Europe through the Arabs who were for centuries the leading travellers 
and traders between East and West. 

The gradual breakdown of these ancient societies, due to internal 
wars and petty jealousies, coincided with the entry of the Western 
powers into Asia in the end of the 15th century. The arrival of Vasco 
da Gama in 1492 was followed by contact with the Dutch, the French 
and the British in the 16th and 17th centuries. By the end of the 18th 
century India, Burma and Ceylon fell to the British, Indonesia to the 
Netherlands, and in the 19th century France took Indo-China; all, from 
the date of their conquest, were governed from Europe until they 
acquired their independence after the Second World War. China, 
though humiliated and partially occupied, never came completely under 
Western rule 


The impact of the West brought about certain fundamental changes 
essential to social advancement, including the weakening of the power 
of the old feudal aristocracies, the growth of a merchant class, the 
introduction of Western education, science and medicine, and, in some 
ases, the beginnings of a modern industrial and transport system 

Today, however, the West is apt to forget the origins of empire 
and such complacency is dangerous. It prevents understanding of the 
attitude of Asians. Although the break-up of these ancient societies 
invited foreign interference, the fact remains that Western trade and 
arms entered Asia uninvited, in a period of Asian weakness which was 
exploited with no more than an intermittent regard for Asian welfare 
The humiliation of these proud cultures has not yet been forgotten by 
many Asians. Memories of exploitation or current examples of it arouse 


because they are symbols of servitude. Thus, in spite of the 


bitterness 
significant contributions made by the West to the material and intel- 
lectual development of Asia, much of it was vitiated by the relationship 
#f master and servant, of ruler and subject people. Sir Thomas Munroe 
a former Governor of Madras, wrote in 1817 to the British Government 


vantages of British rule are dearly bought. They ar 
purchased with the sacrifice of independence and national character and 
f whatever makes a people respectable. The consequences, therefore 


f the onguest of India by Brttish arms tu ill be m place of rawime to 


a The Se ad 
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debase a poor people. There is perhaps no example of any conquest in 
which the indigent peoples have been so completely excluded from all 
share of their government as in British India.” 


THE ASIAN REVOLUTION: EMANCIPATION 

From this brief survey of Asia’s past, you will see that history itself has 
placed a barrier between East and West, and you may be inclined to 
agree with an old aphorism that: “History is some thing that the West 
should remember and which Asians should forget.” 

However, barriers to communication rise and fall, and it seems that 
one of the greatest barriers to communication and understanding between 
East and West fell when the Western powers relinquished their hold 
over Asia. The Asian struggle for emancipation which had been piling 
up its effects for many decades suddenly found itself thrust into the 
vortex of world affairs and, particularly, the last act of that great drama 
which we now describe as the Asian revolution. In this respect it is 
Great Britain, of all the Western powers, which has scored one of the 
most decisive triumphs in history. When the history of our times comes 

» be written, I believe that Britain’s action in recognizing the inde- 
pe iat nce of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon will be regarded as one 
of the great acts of statesmanship of our time and will be looked upon 
as a landmark in world history, when a mighty imperial power, of its 
own free will, idieeadied its authority over more than 500 million of 
its subject peoples. In doing so, Britain transformed an empire of hostile 
and embittered people into a friendly Commonwealth of free nations. 
This has resulted in the growth of understanding, goodwill and trust 
to an extent which before would never have been regarc.ed as possible. 
With this pattern established, other Western powers are gradually 
relinquishing their hold over the control of Asia’s destiny and, as a 
result, new relationships based on freedom and equality are now being 
formed. 

The road to reconciliation between Asia and the West will, of 
necessity, be more difficult in those countries where a war of liberation 
was involved, such as in Indonesia and Indo-China, but even there the 
trends have been encouraging. In India, on the other hand, where 
British political wisdom made the transition a peaceful one, the gains 
in material and non-material terms have been more apparent and far- 
reaching. This has been manifested by vastly increased trade to mutual 
benefit. The growing influence, resilience, and flexibility of the Com- 
monwealth is yet another mark of the spirit that animates the relation- 
ships between Asians and Westerners in the new Commonwealth family, 
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of which Britain is the architect and in which Canada has played 
notable part. Canadians can take some pride in the fact that it was 
Canada’s initiative which made possible the continued membership of 
India in the Commonwealth after she became a Republic, provided the 
basis for other Commonwealth countries to do likewise, and preserved 
the multi-racial character of the Commonwealth. 


THE ASIAN REVOLUTION: NATIONALISM 

The Asian revolution is a many-faceted phenomenon which seeks expres- 
sion in a variety of ways, but for the purposes of this discussion I shall 
sum them up as the expression of nationalism ; in other words, the Asian 
revolution is the flowering of nationalist aspirations and inspirations. 
Today vast masses of people, amounting to more than half the world’s 
aay living in the vast area between Karachi and Tokvo, are 
involved in a major revolution. A new feeling of dignity has come to 
these ke and they are churning in one of history’s greatest up- 
heavals. The desire of Asians to be recognized as equals with a decent 
standard of living cannot be justifiably suppressed or even postponed. 
This should not be confused with Communism. It is a sign that 
democracy is growing and not dying. This is the Asian revolution and 
it is something. that is utterly independent of Communism. 

It seems fitting, at this point, to illustrate that although the Asian 
revolution was in part a reaction against the West, it is also the result 
of intimate contact with some of the most enlightened political and 
democratic traditions in the West. Without the influence of Western 
political thought, philosophy, and the teachings of the Christian Church, 
the Asian revolution might have taken a very different form in its 
development. Asians appropriated attitudes, ide als and techniques from 
the West. I might point out that the very concept of nationalism itself 
is a Western one in origin. Some of these ideas came to Asia from 
the political institutions created by the colonial powers, and some came 
through higher education and literature, which were excellent media 
for transmitting scientific knowledge, rationalism and democratic social 
ideals. Although educated and Westernized Asians form only a small 
proportion of the total population, they wield a tremendous influence 
over the people of Asia. Many nationalist leaders, especially in the 
British colonies, were nurtured on the writings of Milton, Burke, Rous- 
seau and John Stewart Mill. Thus, as the American colonists revolted 
in the name of English justice against British rule, so Asians in the 


name of political and social doctrines which originated mainly in 
Europe and America revolted against European colonialism. Christian 
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missionaries, with their care for the depressed and poorest in all 
countries, have witnessed to the supreme worth of each person and 
profoundly influenced leaders such as Gandhi. The introduction of 
Western industry and technology has brought about major economic 
and social changes. All of these “Western imports” have helped to 
shape the positive content of and given direction to the Asian revolution. 

It is also interesting to note that whereas Asia has accepted many 
ideas and institutions from the West, she is trying to retain her Asian 
character. She has absorbed what she wanted from the West, rejected 
what she did not want, and transformed what she has adopted to suit 
her needs. For instance, India in dealing with her gigantic economic 
problems has applied the lessons she has learned from many Western 
countries. As a result, her economy is comprised of a private sector 
where free enterprise is given every opportunity, a public sector in 
which government planning is involved, and a mixed sector where 
private enterprise and government work together in India’s interests. 
The Indian Constitution, which contains many British characteristics 
as well as ideas drawn from the American constitution, is yet another 
good example of the communication of ideas and information. 

But the nations of Asia face another great barrier which separates 
them from the West. It is the barrier of poverty, the division between 
the rich and the poor, a division made more dangerous by the growing 
gap between the material living standards of the industrially advanced 
nations of the West and the impoverished, economically under-developed 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

The people of the Western world belong to a wealthy and privileged 
minority of nations comprising one-sixth of the world’s population and 
owning more than two-thirds of the world’s wealth. At the other end 
of the scale, more than one-half of the world’s population lives in Asia 
in conditions of abject poverty and utter human degradation. Individual 
incomes are less than $50.00 annually, life expectancy is less than thirty 
years, and some eighty percent of the people are illiterate. One out 
of every two persons does not as a rule have enough food; his daily 
diet is only four hundred calories above starvation level and seven 
hundred and fifty below that enjoyed by the more fortunate one-third 
of mankind. Infant mortality rates vary between one hundred and two 
hundred and fifty per one thousand live births. The budget for the 
government of India, for four hundred million people is slightly less 
than the budget for the City of New York with its nine million people. 
No schooling is available for about 45% of the world’s five hundred and 
fifty million children between the ages of five and fourteen. There are 
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more radios in greater New York City or Chicago than in the whole of 
Asia and Africa. To these millions, therefore, the doorway to knowledge 
is closed ; the world around them is the great unknown. 

These are ugly, dangerous facts about the twentieth century which 
so often has been heralded as the Age of Progress. Already the West, 
particularly Canada and the United States, have responded sponta- 
neously and substantially to Asia’s needs, and this is warmly appreciated 


by the people of Asia. And yet, in spite of its massive aid programs, 
the West still faces the grave danger of being isolated from and so 
threatened by the two-thirds of humanity living in conditions of poverty 
and despair. In its concern for the military defence of political freedom, 
the West may fail to realize that the vast majority of mankind is far 
more concerned to raise living standards. We like to regard North 
America as the heart of the free world, but to many of the world’s 
impoverished peoples it seems less the free world than just the rich 
world. Unless the West, therefore, sees this human revolution as its own 
creation and is willing to become involved in that revolution, it is 
ignoring, at its peril, the real challenge of the second half of the 
twentieth century. In this task, the main problem facing the nations 
of the West is how to become partners instead of patrons in this human 
revolution of our times. Unless this question can be solved and unless 
aid programs can lead to a working partnership between Asia and the 
West, we may well re-create many of the barriers which it has taken 
so long to remove. But aid alone will not, in itself, bring about a true 
partnership ; unless it is accompanied by mutual education it may 
generate misunderstanding, ill-will and resentment. There will, there- 
fore, need to be a great deal more education about Asia in the schools 
and universities of North America and a more sympathetic attitude 
cultivated towards Asians. 

In this adventure of partnership between East and West, there is 
much that we can do as individuals. For the basis of mutual appre- 
ciation is understanding, and understanding requires knowledge. Already 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Programs, the Colombo Plan, 
the Canada Council Scholarships, the Commonwealth Fellowship Pro- 
gram, the scholarship schemes of the United States Department of State 
and various American foundations are making a contribution to East- 
West understanding out of all proportion to the costs involved. This 
is a human investment whose returns cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, and the value of which should not be underestimated 


Mr Perinbam is the Associate Secretary of the Canadian National 
Commission for Unesco 
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NEWS 
FROM THE 
WEST 


Dr B. E. Wales, Director, Adult Education Department, Board of 
School Trustees, Vancouver, describes the developing of Technical Voca- 
tional Programs 


Where school boards are alert to the community resources available, 
effective programs can be provided if night school directors take the 
initiative in enlisting the support of interested groups. In this article 
I propose to show the contribution that trade, technical, and profes- 
sional associations can make and the “key role” of these groups in the 
provision of opportunities in a community for “continuous learning” 
in the technical and vocational field. This is an area of adult education 
that deserves high priority because of the rapidity of technological 
change. 

The Vancouver School Board Adult Education Department has 
actively promoted both its adult day classes and its night school voca- 
tional classes in cooperation with trade, professional, and business 
groups. This has been a continuing policy and today the programs 
reflect the values and the effectiveness of this approach. Last year 346 
technical, vocational, or business classes were offered in the Vancouver 
Night Schools and many of these were organized into sequences which 
provide opportunity for planned study extending over as much as 3 to 5 
winters. The following descriptions of the automotive and engineering 
programs illustrate the nature of the services and how they are provided. 
Automotive 


The trade program in the automotive field was one of the first to be 


developed on this cooperative basis and was pioneered in cooperation 
with the Vancouver Motor Dealers Association. More recently the 
Automotive Retailers Association has also assisted and the program 
now provides both upgrading courses in special fields and refresher 
courses to keep journeymen abreast of new developments. 


Admittance to classes is based on recommendation of the employers 
who in many cases pay the fees or reimburse those who attend regularly. 
Last year 23 classes met during the winter and 452 men in the trade 
attended. Subjects included: body repairs, automatic transmissions 
(Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, and General course), collision cost 
estimating, electricity, tune-up, carburetion, front end alignment and 
power steering, parts and service salesmanship, and service station 
management 
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In addition to the trade program, instruction is offered in “open” 
courses where classes are held to provide pre-employment training, or 
knowledge for personal use. 

The advisory committee includes representatives of both trade 
associations. The committee evaluates the program at the end of each 
term and suggests revisions as necessary. It also assists in the recruit- 
ment of suitable instructors and frequently arranges for the loan of 
special equipment for the classes. Factory distributors have all been 
very generous in this connection. 

For some time now the Motor Dealers Association, through its 
Auto and Service Managers’ Club, has sponsored a banquet to recognize 
successful students and present certificates, at the end of each year’s 
program. The School Board, for its part, provides the facilities, works 
with the instructors in developing suitable course content, and lesson 
sequences, provides for examinations, supervises the instruction, keeps 
employers advised of the progress of the students and looks after all 
aspects of administration of the program. 

The Collision Cost Estimating course introduced in 1958 is a good 
example of the measure of co-operation that exists in Vancouver. The 
class included both insurance adjusters and automotive men and proved 
to be a good meeting ground for the two groups. A number of repair 
firms agreed to let their shops be classrooms for the group. This pro- 
vided a variety of “jobs” for study and also a laboratory situation for 
learning. One of the leading estimators in the city organized the 


schedule and coordinated the instruction and the course proved very 
successful. 


The most recent course to be introduced “Service Station Manage- 
ment” is one for which the committee has the support of several major 
oil companies. Representatives have examined and approved the course. 
They are helping to publicize it and have been of assistance in pro- 
viding instructors. 

Through this cooperative approach to training, men in the auto- 
motive field, whether they be in large shops, small shops, or working 
on their own have the opportunity of upgrading themselves and of 
keeping up to date in their trade. This arrangement also makes efficient 
use of those skilled as instructors and eliminates the need for inde- 
pendently conducted private training programs in shops, few of 
which in Vancouver are large enough to have them. 


Engineering : 


In the early 1950's persons in Vancouver employed in the technical 
field had little opportunity to improve themselves in engineering subjects 





except through private study. Based on an apparent need for oppor- 
tunity of this type, the School Board introduced a number of technical 
courses. These proved popular and steps were taken to tie them 
together into planned programs. 

One of these, ‘Sub-Engineering’ offers a 5-year sequence of night 
school courses to prepare candidates for the Intermediate Exarninations 
of the Association of Professional Engineers. The courses in this series 
have been planned in consultation with a representative committee 
including the registrar of the association. 247 students took part in 
the program last year. 

At first there was some difficulty in finding what courses were 
actually needed and there was considerable experimentation. There 
was also a problem of determining a standard of eligibility because of 
the varied educational background of the applicants, many of whom 
had not been educated in B.C. A screening process was set up and an 
academic and experimental requirement established on the basis of 
which the association agreed to accept students of the night school 
course as engineering students. This necessitated a counselling service 
which has been provided. 

The program was under constant revision during the first few 
years and now is arranged so that a student should be ready to write 
the first half of the intermediate examination at the end of three winters 
and to write the rest after the fifth year. 

Much of the success of this program results from the consider- 
able assistance and the cooperation given by the association and by 
the committee which makes sample tests available, helps find suitable 
instructors, and assists in evaluating the courses offered. 


The program really serves two groups of technical personnel. 
It helps those studying as student engineers to work on a regular studv 
schedule and it also helps many who want specific information in one 
branch, particularly those who wish to improve their ability in mathe- 
matics. Related to this program but not a required part of it are 
courses such as metal property testing, concrete design, and _ soil 
foundations. 


The above are but two of several programs in such fields 
as electronics, business administration, management, instrumentation, etc. 
The Vancouver Board has found that its most effective vocational 
programs are those that are organized in cooperation with employers, 
the unions, and the trade or professional associations concerned, and it 


is making every effort to continue and extend the close relationships 
that have deve loped. 
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Duncan Campbell, Director, Department of Extension, University of 
Alberta, describes the Course in Public Administration in the November 
~uEA Bulletin. Excerpts follow. 


Municipal government has had to assume much added responsibility as 
a result of new legislation ; equitable financing has become a major 
concern. It was in this milieu of rapid change that the University of 
Alberta's Department of Extension was invited by province-wide asso- 
ciations of assessors, municipal secretaries, and by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs, to discuss a program of training which would 
assist local government officers to meet the new requirements of their 


Ww ork. 


In the eyes of local government officers, the provincial Department 


of Municipal Affairs, anc the University, these was agreement that a pro- 


ject which would establish a centre of information which would provide 
a training program emphasizing principles of local government, the 
nature of changes in the western Canadian community and the conse- 
quent role of a municipal government, would meet a very real need. In 
1957, with the active support of the local government associations and 
municipal government employees and with the financial support of the 
province's Department of Municipal Affairs, University Extension estab- 
lished a Public Administration Training Division. By agreement, its 
immediate purpose was to collect information, to study data and present 
its findings to local government officers. A prime concern was the 
establishment of two three-year long certificate courses in Municipal 
Administration and Municipal Assessment. These, in turn, would tend 
to establish a standard of proficiency for local government officers. What 
was wanted then, was an information and research centre which would 
prepare and administer extra-mural training in local government 

Toward meeting its first responsibility, the Division provided for 
a series of studies to be made in subjects ranging from local government 
finance and municipal management to municipal property taxation, 
assessment method and special municipal government functions. A 
library was established and publications made available to local govern- 
ment officers anywhere in the province. 

The emphasis in the training program has been on principles rather 
than techniques ; that is to say, the end sought was an understanding 
of the fundamentals of local government and not simply a bag of tricks 
for immediate use. Completely original materials have been prepared by 


the Division itself or by other specialists from government, the University, 
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and professional groups. After editing and review by the sub-committees, 
these are mailed weekly to students in the field. 

A most significant step in the training process is a series of regional 
seminars. As might be expected, the 300 students are widely separated. 
While correspondence training by itself might have served very well, 
much, clearly, could be added by providing an opportunity for students 
to meet with University staff members and other experts to review the 


lessons and discuss the important issues. This was accomplishe “dl by 


defining roughly thirteen regional centres in the province. In each centre 
and every three weeks during the term, there has been scheduled a 
day-long seminar, led, as the svllabus required, by lawyers, accountants, 
soil specialists, or provincial government staff me mbers. These seminars 
are the heart of He training project. 

It is, perhaps, too early to assess the effectiveness of the work of 
the Division as far as its information-research functions are concerned. 
The need, it seems, is very real. Few materials are otherwise available 
and new problem areas demanding research are coming forward 
insistently. It has been characteristic in the training program that the 
students have taken their work very seriously. For them, the seminars 
ire an essential feature ; and having missed one, perhaps because of 
council business, they have travelled one hundred or more miles to sit 
in at the meeting at the next point of the circuit. The Municipal Secre- 
taries and Assessors would seem to have a keener appreciation of the 
principles involved in their work as local government officers. At thei 
annual conference meetings, the character of discussion has moved from 
such immediate concerns as pest control and winter road maintenance to 
problems of rather broader scope. 

rhe current program of the Division, of course, is only a beginning. 
luere is much specialized training to be tackled. Currently, members 
of the University’s Accounting Department, with practising Chartered 
Accountants and municipal officers, are developing a completely new 
course in Municipal Accounting to serve the specific needs of munici- 
palities. School Board Secretaries across the province this vear will 
commence a parallel training program which emphasizes their particular 
responsibilities. The major cities have requested a training program for 
their supervisory personnel based on the same principles but with 
reference to their rather different needs. 

In Alberta, with its quarter of a million square miles of area, this 
combination of the corresponding approach with regional seminars has 
been an appropriate experiment. It suggests, moreover, a useful modus 
operandi for other programs. 





A report from the University of Saskatchewan. 


CENTER FOR COMMUNITY STUDIES; 

Saskatchewan has been pioneering in imaginative social programs for 
several decades. The early emphasis was understandably on the relief 
of urgent social and economic problems. This experience has paved 
the way for a shift toward much more difficult preventive and develop- 
mental programs. The shift from palliative into preventive approaches 
is having two consequences ; both are significant for the Center. One 
is a new perspective on the influence of community factors on needed 
social advances. These needs originate in the rising incidence and/or 
awareness of mental illness, long-term illness, old age, school retention, 
adult functional illiteracy, juvenile delinquency, chronic low income, 
illegitimacy, and so on. The tendency has been to seek institutional 
remedies to such disabilities. 

Advanced experimental programs are beginning to explore the 
social competence or adequacy of communities as a key factor in alle- 
viating social distress. The idea that communities can be pathological 
is not new. What is new is an awareness that we cannot continue 
forever to rely upon institutions — homes for the aged, hospitals for 
the long-term and mentally ill, penitentiaries, chronic welfare aid etc. 

to absorb problems bred by socially incompetent communities. One 
line of exploration seeks to modify the usual institutional approaches by 
more closely relating institutions and community conditions. Another 
is directed toward correcting community conditions which are pre- 
disposed to breed social and personal distress. Both types of explora- 
tion require an increasingly clinical® approach to communities 

A second consequence is that more attention is being given to a 
larger role for the social sciences in long-term planning. During the 
past year several scientific leaders of international reputation in other 
disciplines have made this prediction. In medicine and welfare there 
is a clearly defined shift in this direction. Similar developments are 
taking shape in such fields as agriculture and its related aspects (the 
co-operative movement), education and recreation. The number of 
agencies employing social scientists has shown a remarkable increase 
in the last decade. 


The Center for Community Studies occupies a strategic position 
in facilitating these developments. Its primary interest is the social 
competence (or adequacy in dealing with changed conditions) of com- 
munities. It contains one of the larger concentrations of social scientists 


*The term “‘clinical’’ is useful here because it emphasizes the study and treat- 
ment of social problems in their comnmnity setting. 
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in Canada. Its focus is upon systematic social research and clinical 
analysis of social situations. It seeks to relate technical resources to 
the practical problems of social policy and program. 

The task of organizing Center resources for imaginative and tech- 
nically adequate leadership in development programs is not easy. Some 
of the elements of that task can be predicted by trends in Center 
programming : 

1. The work of the research division is divided into regular and contract 
programs. The regular program is financed through the annual grant. 
It is designed to ensure analysis of a more fundamental long-term nature. 
Contract programs provide an economical service to agencies willing 
to finance studies with immediate application. Contract operations 
have been established and investments are expected to expand to just 
under $300,000 in a single vear. This provides a new avenue with 
exciting research possibilities. The limits of expansion in terms of 
supervision and physical space have been reached. 

2. The work of the training division is divided between experimental 
and service operations. With one or two exceptions, both programs 
have been financed through the annual grant. As already noted, the 
experimental operation seeks to define appropriate curricula and to 
design a training pattern. Several factors require an experimental 
approach. For example, the range of professions already seeking train- 
ing is as bewildering as it is promising : sanitary officers, health officers, 
agricultural representatives, social workers, co-operative field men, adult 


educators, recreation specialists, nurses, school superintendents and 


clergymen. In most instances, these professions seek training for social 
competence within their profession. The Center's limited training 
resources force an emphasis upon inter-disciplinary and in-service train- 
ing. Despite this, it has been necessary to respond to a growing number 
of specific requests for training assistance (Department of Natural 
Resources, National Film Board, Co-operative College, Agricultural 
Representatives Service, etc.). 

3. The work of the consulting division also has experimental and service 
operations. The purpose of the experimental operations in five selected 
communities has been to observe the competence with which communi- 
ties and extension agencies tackle social issues. It takes several years 
of periodic visiting before there is sufficient familiarity and community 
confidence to obtain clear evidence of development problems and 
potential. 


On the other hand, every training operation of the Center has 
resulted in a series of requests for field consultations. For example, 
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the Chief Consultant was responsible for a three-week University credit 
course on program planning in agricultural extension. As a result, he 
has been drawn into consultations with the administration of the Agri- 
cultural Representatives Service and with agricultural representatives in 
four districts. To limit this responsibility, it was later agreed to restrict 
consultation to two pilot districts. 

Training, when meaningfully related to ongoing programs, leads 
directly into field consultation. This seems easily explained. Few field 
workers have been able to supplement specialized subject matter with 
knowledge of the social sciences and of educational processes. Field 
situations vary tremendously in circumstances. A clinical approach — 
one that emphasizes study and treatment — is thus desirable. Limited 
exposure to training for a clinical approach (through short courses) 
creates its own demand for consultation. 

4. Interest in utilizing the Center's resources is not confined to groups 
within Saskatchewan. National and international groups show keen 
interest in its objectives. The Director was an active participant in a 
United Nations Seminar on international training. The Chief Training 
Officer was a staff member at the Saugeen International Conference on 
Residential Adult Education. The officials of the Colombo, United 
Nations and International Co-operation administrations have asked the 
Center to accommodate a larger number of international trainees as 
soon as resources will permit. Visitors, trainees and requests for consul- 
tation are requiring larger amounts of staff time. Whether or not such 
attention is justified by the Center's short history, technical competence 


in social development has become a matter of world-wide concern. 


Few technical units in the world have the Center's unique emphasis 


on social change. 


This review of trends in program development underlines the 
changing relationship between the Center's basic research and experi- 
mental operations and service demands. If the Center is to give ima- 
ginative and technically competent leadership, then some balance must 
be maintained between its experimental and service functions. Dynamic 
research on social change and clinical approaches to community situa- 
tions are in a relatively crude stage of development. It would thus be 
a serious error to plunge too quickly into service operations. Yet, the 
emergence of a philosophy of preventive programming requires a stead 
and carefully controlled expansion of the Center's service operations 

It is well to recognize the difficult role of technical units which 
seek to be catalytic; which seek to stimulate, analyze and qualify 


programs without being an integral part of those programs Such a 
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unit requires an unusual degree of sympathetic understanding and 
support from the University and Government. On the one hand, it 
must enjoy the academic freedom traditionally associated with a 
university. On the other hand, it must be in active contact with the 
growing points of preventive and developmental programs. 

It is equally important to be clear on what the Center should not 
be doing. The Center is not, as it is presently developing, just another 


extension or adult-education agency extending direct services to com- 


munities. Through research, training and consultation it seeks to provide 
specialized technical assistance to its clients — professional groups, 
government and voluntary organizations and agencies — whose job is to 
extend services to communities. Its contribution is indirect and quali- 
tative : It is concerned with analysis and with pioneering in a social 
form of clinical competence for preventive programming. 

Furthermore, the Center cannot replace a prior emphasis upon 
University undergraduate and graduate resources for professional prepa- 
ration in the social sciences and in educational processes. Nor does the 
Center supplant the equally urgent need for expanded programs of 
continuing education for adults. Only as these developments are given 
their full measure of attention will the Center's work achieve wide 


acceptance and significance. 


The 1961-62 Program: A Period of Reassessment 

The staff and Board of Directors of the Center have agreed that 
the major targets for 1961-62 will be: 
1. Documenting and communicating to Center clients the character 


and contributions to be expected from experimental programs. 


2. Presenting to Center clients the character of the services which can 


be provided and seeking working agreements as to principles governing 
suc h Services 

3. Clarifying the relationship between the basic Government grant 
and self-liquidating programs of the Center. 

1. Assessing the present administrative structure of the Center and 


where necessary, introducing adaptations to strengthen the total program. 


5. Clarifying the opportunities for a mutually supporting relationship 
between the Center and the University of Saskatchewan. 
6. Continuing an already established research program. 

The unifving purpose behind these targets will be to more firmly 
establish the long-range character of the Center for Community Studies 


This is expected to strengthen opportunities tor competent technical 
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leadership and reduce any confusion that our clients might have about 
appropriate use of Center resources. A particular aim is to see more 
clearly the relationship between the Center and other agencies sharing 
the Center's concern for technical competence in preventive or develop- 
ment programs. 

Because the research program is now well-established and will 
require several years of undisturbed activity to meet existing commit- 
ments, it will be involved only indirectly. This will make more manage- 
able the larger and more pressing task of clarifying the training and 
consulting targets. To accomplish this, the projects proposed in the 
1960-61 program and scheduled for completion in 1961-62 will be 
accelerated. Consulting and training projects will be completed and 
documented by the fall of 1961. These documents will then become 
the basis for provincial, regional and local consultations with Center 
clients during 1961-62. At the same time, proposals will be submitted 
to define the service operations which the Center feels it is equipped 
to provide. 

After the first series of consultations, the Center staff will con- 
solidate its findings. It will then initiate a series of working discussions 
with agencies and organizations wishing to use the Center's services. 
The objective at this stage will be to secure specific agreements as to 
the types of courses and consultations to be provided and the conditions 
under which this will be done. An important aspect will be clarification 
of opportunities for self-financing service operations. 

The staff and Board of Directors of the Center are agreed that, to 
achieve the full benefit of the program proposed for 1961-62, funds 
beyond the annual grant should be secured. There are several reasons 
for this conclusion. The organization of resources for technical com- 
petence in preventive programming presents many complex questions 
It has to do with ways and means of accelerating the flow of Canadian 
social scientists out of our universities. It involves questions of the 
most appropriate location and organization of social research facilities. 
One aspect of this is the problem of designing research and consultation 
programs which can stimulate imaginative and productive social policies. 
It has a direct bearing on programs of continuing education in a rapidly 
industrializing and free society which is clearly leaving its citizens 
behind in terms of functional literacy. These and other broad questions 
can only be touched upon in the program to be financed by the 
annual grant 


To achieve greater depth and breadth in the proposed assessment 
financial assistance will be sought from other sources. The Directo: 
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has been assessing for several years the interest of the Canada Council 
and of Foundations in investing in its objectives. The response has 
been encouraging. This would appear to be the optimum year for a 
major proposal. If such support is forthcoming, then the full assess- 
ment may be extended over several years. Proposals will shortly be 
submitted to the Board and it is hoped that assistance may be secured 
in the early months of the new year. 


The Department of Extension, University of Alberta, has as part of its 
evening class program enrichment courses for high school students} 
Glen Eyford of the department writes: 


Our first venture in this field took place last year when we arranged 


an enrichment course in Modern Physics prepared by two associate 
professors in the Department of Physics and designed to inspire further 
interest amongst especially promising students in this subject. The two 
professors put a great deal of time and effort into the preparation of 
these special lectures, and they feel they were well repaid in the response 
received. 

Last year's experiment was so successful that the people concerned 
with it wanted to expand the program to include Mathematics and some 
of the Humanities. The meeting was called by the Department of 
Extension involving the Edmonton Public and Separate School Boards 
and representatives of the Faculty of Arts and Science at the University. 
It was decided at this meeting to add a course in Mathematics and a 
course in English and History. The program is administered by the 
Department of Extension, and all expenses are met by charging each 
student a registration fee of $20.00 per course. $15.00 of this is paid 
by the school board concerned and the student is required to pay the 
additional $5.00. Each class is restricted to thirty-six pupils, and each 
high school in the city is allowed a number in proportion to their size. 
It should be made clear that these courses are first of all for especially 
promising students in Physics, Mathematics, English, and History and 
that the purpose is not so much to give them an idea of careers in these 
fields but to develop a richer appreciation and a deeper understanding 
of the subjects being presented by the professors. 


We hope to have News From The West, News From The East And 
News From Central Canada, as a permanent feature of Food For Thought 
appearing in alternate months. We will welcome contributions to this 
section from all those active in adult education. 








WORLD AFFAIRS ARE YOUR AFFAIRS 


THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS is 
an independent, non-political, non-profitmaking association 
with 2300 members across Canada whose purpose is to pro- 
mote a greater understanding of international affairs. During 
its 32 years of public service in which it has gained the con- 
fidence of all shades of opinion by its unbiased, factual 
character, the C.I.1.A. has developed a variety of publica- 
tions and facilities to help Canadian citizens gain a broader 
understanding of world affairs and particularly of Canada’s 
role in such affairs. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES: Pamphlets on subjects as topical as 
newspaper headlines. Easy to read with discussion ques- 
tions and bibliographies. $1.00 for 6 issues, single copies 
20c. 50 or more 15c each. Current titles include: 


@ Price Supports and Farm Surpluses: The Canodian Experience 
@ Canada's Foreign Economic Policy 
@ Canada and the Colombo Pian 
@ The World's Population: its Perspective and Prospect 
(to be published March, 1961) 
stupy kits: Designed for teachers, students and study groups 
Contains pamphlets, documents and other materials includ- 
ing study guide, questions and bibliographies. $1.00 per kit 
Topics include: 
@ Canada’s Foreign Policy 
Canada and the Atlantic Community 
Canada and Underdeveloped Areas 
Canodian-American Relations 
The Commonwealth 
The Middle East 
The Far East 
The Soviets, the Satellites and the West 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL: Canada’s only quarterly specializing in 
foreign affairs. $3.00 a year, 75c a copy. Teachers and 
students: $2.50 and 75c 

LIBRARY: A specialized collection of some 10,000 books and 
pamphlets on international affairs from the C.1.1.A.’s library 
at the address below. The library is open to the public — 
Monday to Friday 9-5 p.m. 


For further information write to the C.1.1.A. at 230 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto 5, Ontario. 























